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FOREWORD 


America faces urgent issues of security, peace and 
freedom. With Congress again in session, the eyes 
. of the nation turn toward Washington. The Council 
ial for Social Action presents this issue of Social Action 
with the hope that it may aid us in some of the 
choices we must make. 
HuBErT C. HERRING. 


~The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


NEUTRALITY @ By HUBERT C. HERRING 


An Open Letter to the United States Congress 


To MEMBERS OF CONGRESS: 


You are assembling in Washington for what may prove to be 
one of the most important sessions of Congress ever held. I 
am writing as one among many Citizens, to say things which 
represent the deepest convictions and the firmest hopes of 
millions. ° 


We are through with war. We know its brutality and its 
futility. We also know that there is nothing under heaven 
which can prevent another world war which will shake the 
foundations of our world society. We see the stage being 
dressed, and we see the statesmen of the world either abetting 


the process, or helpless to stop it. We believe that the United 


States of America must from this hour definitely determine to 
have none of it. We believe that we can and should embark 
upon a course of Spartan neutrality which will keep us out. 
We look to you to give substance to this hope and determina- 
tion, 


Last August you took a fuwst and momentous step towards 
the assurance of neutrality. You saw, as.many of us have seen, 


that the older idea of neutrality was quite impossible. We tried — 


that during the war which began in 1914. We talked neutral- 
ity, but in the name of neutrality, we demanded our rights as 


neutrals—the right to profit out of guns and powder, armor — 


plate and gun cotton. We demanded these rights, and were 
denied them—the demand and the denial finally sucked us 
into the whirlpool. Last August, you wrote into law the prin- 
ciple that “upon the outbreak or during the progress of an 
war between two or more states, the President shglt proclaim 


‘such fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to/export arms, oF: 


ae 
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ammunition or implements of war’ to any of the warring na- 
tions. This law carries only until February 29, 1936. The 
continuance, and any changes in this law, are before you at 
this session of the Congress. 


We therefore appeal to you to take early and vig- 
orous action towards giving us effective neutrality 
in the event of any and all wars. 


First, we appeal for the extension of the Neutrality legisla- 
tion already on the books. No lapse in the law should be 
contemplated. The world situation is so fraught with peril 
that we must be prepared for any eventuality. 


Second, we appeal for an enlargement of the terms 
of the legislation. It should continue to forbid the 
sale of arms, ammunition and implements of war— 
the wisdom of that provision has been made abun- 
dantly clear by the experiences of recent months. It 
should be enlarged to include trade in all raw ma- 
terials, without which war cannot be prosecuted. 
Petroleum is as essential to modern warfare as is gun 
powder; cotton, copper, steel, and aluminum are all 
war goods. Write “raw materials’ into the bond. 
Make the proscription on the sale of these manda- 


tory, and let the President decide which ones are to 
be withheld. 


Third, we appeal for a further enlargement of the act. We 
believe that loans and credits should be denied all belligerents. 
The experience of the last war is only too clear. Our men. 
were finally drawn into the maelstrom because our dollars 
had already gone to war. Our men followed our dollars. It 
must not happen again. If we finance a war, we will wind — 
up by fighting it as well. Financing Europe’s conflicts proved 
costly. Many of the loans were never paid. We lost our 
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money, we lost our men, and finally we, in common with all 
other participants, lost the war. 


We would urge your study of the text of the resolution pre- 
pared by the National Peace Conference (a body of which the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches is a member). This resolution embodies the prin- 
ciples of an effective neutrality. There are several emphases 
in that resolution which we would stress. 


This resolution urges the President to enter into negotia- 
tions with all other states which are parties to the Pact of 
Paris, and to conclude a treaty dealing with the rights and 
duties of neutrals. This is fundamental. We already know 
the rocks with which the course of neutrality is strewn. We 
know full well that one nation alone can do little, and that an 
effective neutrality for the limiting of war must await collective 
action. 


EQUALIZE NEUTRALITY COSTS 


This resolution also proposes the principle that the cost of - 


such neutrality should be shouldered by the nation as a whole. 
In other words, the growers of cotton should not pay the major 
ptice, while the maker of shoes goes unscathed. This provi- 
sion, the details of which would entail careful planning, is 
both tactically and morally right. It will be good tactics, for 
it will forestall the frantic outcry of lobbies of special pro- 


ducers which would inevitably be adversely affected. It is | 


good ethics, for the nation as a whole should be ready to share 
the burden of any group upon whom any major share of the 
penalties might devolve. 


We appeal to you for such legislation, because we see no 
other way of keeping the United States out of the war which 
looms heavy over tomorrow. We appeal for such legislation 
because of our reading of the last great world war. Our arms 
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ending June 1914; they sold $715,000,000 worth in the year 
ending June 1916. Of other goods—raw materials and fin- 
ished products—we saw our exports to Europe increase from 
11% billion in 1912 to 51% billion in 1919. Of private credits 
to Europe, there were in 1914 only a few thousand dollars, in 
1917 these swelled to two billion dollars. There the matter 
stood in 1917. Our mills, factories, mines and fields were 
busy. Everyone was prosperous. We sold Europe the goods, 
we loaned Europe the money with which to buy our goods— 
and then came the Day of Judgment. We.went to war. The 
reason is perhaps best revealed in that famous confidential 
letter which went in March 1917 from our Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Walter Hines Page, to President Woodrow 
Wilson: “Perhaps our going to war is the only way in which 
our present preeminent trade position can be maintained and 
a-panic averted.” : 


Congressmen, there are several millions of us who 
beg you not to forget history, but to remember that 
we went to war in 1917 to make the world safe for 
democracy, and to maintain our trade position. The 
results on bath counts confront us. On the fwst 
score, we have fascism, communism and a decline of 
faith in democracy everywhere. On the second score, 
we have the depression-panic years from 1929 down 
io the present hour. We got these, in large part at 
least, out of the war. } 


NEUTRALITY vs. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


There are those who fear such neutrality legislation as is 
here argued for. They label it isolation. They decry the at- 
tempt of America to withdraw from world cooperative plan- 
ning. They plead with justice for a more generous and intelli- 
gent participation in action for world peace. There is force 
in what they say, but we believe that the clear evidence of our 
experience indicates that we will not get peace by war. We 
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will not get peace by entering the arena, from which there is 
no other issue than death. We stand ready to cooperate to 
the full on measures of peace, but we wish to be counted out 
on all measures for war. 


There are two storm areas upon which we must keep our 
eyes. Havoc and defeat for all that America hopes for and 
believes in, may come from either area. We believe that it is 
only a question of time until Germany will strike for the re- 
gaining of her old preserves. We see emerging a struggle in 
which Germany, probably allied with Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
will turn upon France and Great Britain. Japan might easily 
be drawn in. It would be fought with the fury of a “Holy 
War,” with the “haves’’ lined against the ‘have-nots.’ That 
is one peril. It may materialize. We must prepare now to 
stay out. There is a second storm area—the Far East. Japan is 
marching South. The Open Door of China will be slammed 
shut by Japan, unless all signs fail. The Philippines lie within 
her line of march. Where will we stand in that conflict? 
Again, we cannot be involved. 


NO WAR—NO WAR PROSPERITY 


Neutrality, gentlemen, will cost money—if the reckoning is 
done in terms of a limited period. We cannot trade. We can- 
not loan money. We cannot build ships. We will have to 
tighten our belts, and those who still have must share with 


those who have not. It will cost a great deal of money. There 


will be no war time prosperity, or skyrocketing stock markets. 
But it seems the only way in which we can escape the storm. 
If we sell cotton and oil and loans, we will wind up on the 
front lines. If we trade, we will fight. If we fight, we will 
lose. American democracy cannot survive a major war. Because 
we believe in American democracy, we appeal for those heroic 
steps which will enable us to create a zone of sanity in a world 
gone mad. In the long run, we will better serve the world by 


that course. 
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Can Christianity Be Legislated? 


“You can’t legislate Christianity! The Kingdom of God 
won't come by passing laws!” And with that final flourish my 
friend, who says the church should keep out of politics and 
economics, swept out of the room. 


Next time I meet him, I want to tell him a few stories. I 
didn’t make them up. They came right out of the New York 
Times’ “One Hundred Neediest Cases.”’ 


“For six years, twelve to fourteen hours a night, six nights 
a week, Harry A., 41 years old, worked for $10 a week as a 
helper in a garage.” With his wife and two children he lived 
in a dingy tenement. Last January his wife went to the hos- 
pital for an emergency operation. Three weeks later he lost 
his job ‘through the depression.” 


Here is a second story. ‘When Freda was 12, she was at 
work at $15 a week. Today, at 19, her $9 wage is the only 
stable’ income of a family of ten.” Her father suffers from 
diabetes. “The youngsters, from 17-year-old Jean to the year- 
old baby, all are underweight and in need of dental and medi- 
cal attention.” 


Let me add but one more. “Emily H., who is 40, is practi- 
cally disabled by the agonizing pain of arthritis of the spine . . . 
Her two babies died in infancy because she scrubbed office 
floors when she should have been cared for.” 


Now my friend will say that you can’t cure these situations — 


by passing laws, you have to dig down into your pockets and 
give relief. And let us rejoice that people do donate to relief 
funds. But is relief enough? Look a little deeper, please. 


tance in wages, and then when disaster has come, give him a 
hand-out? Do you mean that when you say that Christians 
must not put their faith in laws to correct social evils? And 


' 
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You would let Harry A. kill himself at his job, pay him a pit- 
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what about Freda? At 12 she is already a wage-laborer; at 19 
she earns the princely wage of $9 a week! What will you do 
with her? Will you let her kill her girlhood, and then when 
she faces defeat, put her on a dole? Is that what you mean? 
And Emily H. You'd let her scrub office floors, you’d let her 
babies die—and then when she’s a broken, crippled woman at 
40, you'd send her to an institution? 


Let’s not delude ourselves. Relief is no answer. And laws 
are no final or even adequate answer. But there are laws that 
would help, and help a lot too. There should be a law to 
restrain a garage owner from working an employe 14 hours 
a day. There should be a minimum wage law, to guarantee 
him more than $10 a week. So too there should be legislation 
making it impossible for children at 12 to labor at adult tasks, 
and legislation to guarantee security to families’ without a 
bread-winner. And there should be laws to make it unneces- 
sary for women of 40 to toil in office buildings when babies 
are coming. 


Come now, good friend. There are some laws that have 
got to be passed. There are conditions that must, and can, be 
changed by legislation. We know it isn’t enough to pass laws. 
People’s lives have to be changed, too. But a good law can 
give a person a chance. Give us a lift, will you? 


Margueritte Bro Joins Council Staff 


Mrs. Bro is widely known as a writer of distinction and a 
speaker of force. She and her husband served six years in 
China under the foreign board of the Disciples of Christ. 
For ten years she has lectured and written on missions, inter- 
national relations, and the social implications of the Gospel. 
During three of those years she was assistant to Edward Scrib- 
mer Ames. She has written several plays on social issues, three 
of which are being published by the University of Chicago. 
Her work with the Council for Social Action will center in the 
development of community programs of social action. 
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Recovery, Relief and Social Security 


January, 1936 sees greater corporation profits, higher pro- 
duction figures, and larger dividends than at any time since 
the depression began six years ago. The soundness of “'re- 
covery,” however, can only be measured in terms of employ- 
ment, wages and living standards. 


How many are out of work? Three sources make the fol- 
lowing estimates on the number unemployed in November, 
1935: 


National Industrial Conference Board 9,177,000 
American Federation of Labor 11,650,000 
National Research League 14,175,000 


Production and profits increased during 1935, as’ reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, but more work was 
done by fewer workers. Its Labor Information Bulletin, De- 
cember, 1935, gives the following figures as of October, 1935: 


Employment 85.3 per cent of the 1923-25 average 
Payroll 75.1 per cent of the 1923-25 average 
Industrial production 94.0 per cent of the 1923-25 average 


This means that for every 100 workers employed in the 1923- 
25 period less than 86 had jobs in October, 1935. The payroll 
in October, 1935 was only slightly more than three-fourths of 
the 1923-25 payroll. But fewer workers receiving hardly more 
than three-fourths as much in wages turned out 94 per cent 
as much work. Is this sound “recovery” ? 


Meanwhile the aggregate net profits of 259 industrial and 
mercantile establishments and 56 public utilities during the first 
nine months of 1935 are estimated by the Federal Reserve Bank — 
of New York at $674,000,000 as compared with $535,600,000 — 
during the first nine months of 1934. The 1935 profits of © 
these groups were 26-per cent higher than in 1934. The $177,- 
500,000 net profits in 38 automobile and accessory corporations | 
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during the first nine months of 1935 were 6214 percent higher 
than in the same period in 1934. 


“In the five years since 1929,” says the A. F. of L. Monthly 
‘Survey of Business for November, 1935, “the average worker's 
producing power per hour in our factories has increased 25 
per cent and there have been corresponding increases in other 
industries. Unless hours are shortened and the production of 
our industries greatly exceeds previous levels, we shall have a 
standing army of unemployed numbering in the millions even 
when we reach the peak of the coming boom. To shorten hours 
sufficiently and increase production enough to put the unem- 
ployed to work we must have trade union organization through- 
out industry strong enough to set standards for hours and raise 
workers’ buying power far above 1929.” 


Relief and It’s Results 


A rising rate of permanent disability and death have been 
shown by all authoritative surveys of relief. Notice the fol- 
lowing for example: 


Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund (Chicago): 621 fami- 
lies on full relief bought only 47 per cent of the milk they 
should have had, 42 per cent of the potatoes, 23 per cent of to- 
matoes, 48 per cent of cereals. 


The Illinois Medical Journal in a report of the Springfield 
schools: Of 11,710 children examined in October, 1932, 13 per 
cent were dangerously underweight; a year later, 21 per cent. 
In neighborhoods where parents were financially well off, less 

than 10 per cent were undernourished, whereas in districts where 
the largest proportion of the families were on relief, the per- 
centage was 42. . 


| Survey of the country as a whole made by Katherine Lenroot 
of the United States Children’s Bureau: Infant mortality failed 
for the first time in 1933 to show a decrease, and for the first 6. 
months in 1934 increased. 
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Bureau of Home Economics of United States Department of 

Agriculture: In New Orleans, almost one-fourth of the families 

never drink fresh milk. 


American Medical Association at its last convention: 20 mil- 
lion people in the United States will die or suffer permanent 
injury from malnutrition if more aid is not forthcoming. 


Emergency Relief Bureau of New York: Medical cases on 
relief rolls in New York City have increased 500 per cent and 
the amount spent per case reduced 40 per cent. 


Early in 1935, four billion dollars was voted for a work relief 
program which was to end federal direct relief. Some 3% 
million people from the relief rolls were reported to be em- 
ployed on work projects as the year ended. Millions of so-called 
unemployables found themselves dropped from federal relief 
and left to the mercies of state and local authorities. 


The ending of direct federal relief and the inauguration of a 
work relief program raises two pressing problems: 


1. What happens to the unemployables turned back to state 
and local authorities ? 


2. How can prevailing wage standards be maintained along- 
side lower work relief wages? ; 


STATE RELIEF MEANS INADEQUATE RELIEF 


What happens when federal and state authorities disclaim 
responsibility for relief is revealed by FERA surveys covering 
three areas in Georgia: Macon, Atlanta, and 17 rural counties. 
These surveys were undertaken during the summer of 1935 to 
discover whether unemployables and similar cases affected by — 
the federal government’s determination to end direct relief and 
to turn them over to the states were actually being transferred 
to local agencies for care. All three studies show the same 
thing: that no proper provision has been made for these un- 


fortunate people and that many have been left at the point of 
starvation. . 


' 
| 
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What can be done? 


In St. Louis the average allowance in each relief case is $22 
a month. The Social Service Commission of the St. Louis 
Church Federation is facing this question realistically. In a 
report sent out to the clergy of the city, it declares: 

“Relief is inadequate. It will continue to be so until an in- 
formed and justly indignant and conscience-stricken community 
insists that it be otherwise. To this end the churches must edu- 
cate their constituents—that relief be just, respectable and ade- 
quate.” 

The second problem might be restated as follows: How can 
WPA workers secure and maintain decent wage levels? The 
answer: When organized labor, civic groups and the organized 
unemployed join forces. 


UNITING OF FORCES NECESSARY 


As the A. F. of L. Bulletin, quoted earlier, points out, it is 
only as labor organizations are strong enough to set standards 
for hours and wages that living conditions can be raised or even 
maintained. It becomes then the peculiar obligation of civic 
and religious groups to aid workers, employed and unemployed, 
in their efforts to organize and to support them in their strug- 
gles to gain better working and living conditions. Where the 
organized unemployed have the support of labor unions liberal 
and religious groups, real gains have been made. 

Let us take an example. When South Dakota’s WPA work- 
ers demanded increases in wages which were frequently lower 
than direct relief had been, M: A. Kennedy, the WPA admin- 
istrator, charged them with “‘laziness” and threatened to return | 


them to relief. But the Workers’ Alliance, an organization of — 


the unemployed, obtained the support of trade unions and lib- 
eral groups, including the Ministerial Association of Sioux 
Falls, for its demand for a higher wage level. The consequence 


of this united action was that South Dakota was raised from a 


Class 2 to a Class 1 state bringing in a higher wage scale amount- 
ing on the average to $8 more a month. 
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The Urgency of Social Security 


The Social Security Bill, signed by President Roosevelt Au- 
gust 14, 1935, provides for (1) a national old age insurance 
system, (2) the encouragement of state action on unemploy- 
ment insurance, and (3) federal grants in aid to the states for 
old age assistance, mothers’ aid, maternal and child welfare, 
public health, etc. 


Who will pay for social security? The cost of both the old 
age and the state unemployment insurance is to be met by pay- 
roll taxes. A tax on payrolls is not a tax upon the owners of 
industry but upon the workers as consumers. “It is especially 
cruel and reprehensible,” says Abraham Epstein of the Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security, “to saddle upon the em- 
ployed workers new and burdensome direct and indirect taxes 
in the face of continued unemployment, amidst rising prices, 
mounting state and municipal sales taxes which fall largely 
upon the poor and a declining wage scale induced by low PWA 
wages.” 


Today only thirty-seven states have old age pension laws, none 
of them offering more than $30 a month. Of these only six- 
teen have met the basic requirements of the federal act, while 
six have set no definite date for putting their legislation into 
effect. Only eight states—Alabama, California, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Massachusetts, Utah, Washington and Wis- 
consin—have thus far enacted the legislation necessary for un- 
ployment insurance. ; 


The inadequacies of the Social Security Bill make it impera- 
tive that the entire question of social, unemployment and old 
age insurance be reopened in the coming session of Congress. _ 
Senator Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota has announced that 
he will introduce a revised Workers’ Social Insurance Bill. 
The six essential sections of the proposed bill will provide for: 


(1) unemployment insurance; 
(2) insurance of the self-employed including independent 


’ 
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professional workers, farmers and small business owners; 


(3) insurance covering all forms of disability; 
(4) old age insurance; 

(5) maternity insurance; 

(6) widows’ and mothers’ insurance. 


Senator Frazier says, as reported in the New York Times, “It 
recognizes the needs of the self-employed farmers, owners of 
small businesses and professional workers. It also covers all 
forms of disability, whether due to unemployment, accident, 
or sickness, maternity or old age. It covers the whole period 
of unemployment for all workers, including farmers, with 
benefits equal to average wages in the occupation in the com- 
munity. 


FINANCED THROUGH GRADUATED TAXES 


“The proposed bill would appropriate immediately $5,000,- 
000,000 which is a sum not much larger than the sum appropri- 
ated for the Public PWA program this year. . . It would be the 
policy to raise additional funds required by suitable revenue 
legislation from higher incomes, corporate surpluses and other 
forms of accumulated wealth. The declaration of policy de- 
clares against payroll taxes, sales taxes or any other taxation 
which places the burden upon workers, farmers or small busi- 
ness men whose standard of living it is the purpose of the act 
to protect.” 

Touching on the relations of his proposed bill to the aims 
of the millions of Townsend followers, Senator Frazier con- 
cluded: 

“The widespread desite for some recognition by the gov- 
ernment of its responsibility for the unemployed and the aged, 
such as evidenced in the movement for the Townsend Plan, 
should bring widespread support for such a comprehensive 
program. It follows the needs for which the supporters of 
that plan are working and I believe that they should be invited 
to join in the discussion of the proposed program.” 
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“If I could have anything I want for Christmas, Daddy, I would wish that we was off relief 
so that I could take a present to school, like the others—so as to help the poor people.” 


Courtesy New York World Telegram 
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New Attacks Upon Liberties 


Days of depression are characterized by an increase in agi- 
tation for social change and by repressive drives to curb the 
agitator. It-is then that civil liberty is maintained or lost by 
what happens in concrete violations of free speech, free press 
and freedom to assemble. In America the problem of civil 
liberty has become more than a theoretical defense of our con- 
stitutional rights. We are experiencing that denial of our 
elemental rights which is the sign of the presence of fascist 
forces at work in our national life. ‘Oust the reds” is the 
slogan. But the reality of the matter is that the wave of re- 
pression threatens to engulf liberals, progressives and radicals 
alike. The hysterical campaign against communism led by 
Hearst, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the American Legion 
and others, is but a blind to the move to stifle political and eco- 
nomic liberalism in the whole of our life. 


The moneyed class needs not be concerned over the denial 
of its civil liberties. The middle class needs not worty too 
much—yet. Today the brunt of the fight for freedom is borne 
by the disinherited, the exploited, the under-privileged. 


Let’s be specific. There’s Angelo Herndon, young Negro 
communist, whose fight for freedom over a period of more 
than two years has finally resulted in temporary victory. If 
the U. S. Supreme Court upholds the verdict of the State Su- 
preme Court, he will not be condemned to the Georgia chain 
gang for an 18 year term! What did Herndon do which led 
to his arrest? He had undertaken to organize the unemployed 
of Atlanta, black and white, and led 1,000 of them in orderly 


procession to the courthouse to ask relief from the county 


commissioners. A few days later he was arrested, charged 


with “attempting to incite insurrection,” on the basis of an 
insurrection law passed in 1866, now declared by the Supreme — 


Court of the State of Georgia to be unconstitutional. 
Or again, there is Joseph Shoemaker of Tampa, Florida. 
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On December 5, 1935 he and two other men were arrested on 
“suspicion of Communism,” but were later released. As they 
left the station house, they were “invited” into automobiles 
that stood at the curb—with the connivance of the police, it is 
charged. They were then taken to the woods where they 
were beaten up, and tarred and feathered. This resulted in 
the death of Shoemaker. 


What had he done? He had been fighting for better treat- 
ment of the unemployed and had called attention to the rela- 
tions between the city administration and Tampa’s flourishing 
colony of gamblers. 


Then there is Walter Baer, now awaiting deportation, as an 
alien, to Germany. Technically he probably is subject to de- 
portation. But what is the motive behind this effort of the 
immigration authorities to separate him from his family? A 
correspondent writes us, “Many of us suspect that vindictive- 
ness, due to Baer's part in exposing a certain sewage disposal 
project, is back of.this. We know that subversive, reactionary, 
fascistic influences are there.” From other sources we learn 
of his activities in behalf of the unemployed. The real reason 
for deporting him is not hard to find. 


WORKERS AND TENANT FARMERS VICTIMS 


The crucial struggle for civil liberty today is among tenant 
farmers and industrial workers, fighting for economic emanci- 
pation and security. It is a struggle which has not won the 
favor of employers and owners. These latter have met, and 
probably will continue to meet, the rising power of organized 
workers and farmers with all the opposition they can muster. 
Chief among their weapons are the over-riding of the consti- 
tutional rights of workers and farmers through the coutts, the 
police, the militia, and by vigilantism and night-riding: 

_ The American Civil Liberties Union says in its annual re- 
port, “Of all the many-sided aspects of civil liberty the attack 
on workers’ rights not only took first place during the year, as it 


: 
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does every year, but it far outdistanced any other aspect.’ The 
Union records the story of the violence with which industrial 
workers, tenant farmers and sharecroppers have been met in 
their struggle for organization. “Scores of workers were 
killed and wounded on picket lines, hundreds arrested, hun- 
dreds more attacked by gunmen or vigilantes, who made their 
appearance openly for the first time in years, and scores im- 
prisoned.”” 


‘BUT THESE PEOPLE ARE DANGEROUS? 


People who are more or less comfortably placed, and whose 
only contact with the enforcers of the law is through occasional 
traffic violations, are hardly aware of the extent to which 
fascist repression is sweeping across America. They see the 
problem only in terms of a few persons they read about—a 
Negro lynched, a labor organizer tarred and feathered, a 
striker slain. And in most instances the middle-class church- 
goer is apt to catch himself saying, ‘But these people are dan- 
gerous.” He is not apt to justify the violence used against 
them, but he is not always ready to defend their right to free 
speech, free press and free assemblage. 


Let’s not be evasive. Minorities are always dangerous, that 
is, they do mean to effect drastic change in our social order. 
There is no doubt about that. The question is, however, have 
we room for tolerance in a democracy, and in a land called 
Christian? Dare we support the rights of people who are not 
strong enough to demand respect and protection? Are we in- 
clusive enough in our Christian brotherhood to be ready to— 
hear the thought we hate and to permit peaceful activities 
which may finally result in a changed world? 


_ We must stop talking about “liberty” and begin doing some- 
thing to protect concrete. “liberties.” Liberty is the sort of 
thing that is attacked or defended in concrete instances. There-_ 
fore, in our local communities we must be eternally vigilant, 
protesting every violation of free speech, free press and free 
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assemblage. And we must be ready to give aid to groups and 
individuals with whom we may be in contact only rarely and 
with whose economic and political philosophies we may vio- 
lently disagree. The persons whose civil liberties will be de- 
nied are, at the present time, those who are registering a protest 
against the iniquities and injustices of the present economic 
order. They will be called “agitators,” ‘“‘aliens,’’ “communists.” 
Their cases will be misrepresented, they will be vilified. We 
must learn to see through the phrases of those who are deny- 
ing them the constitutional rights of free Americans, and regis- 
ter Our protest in no uncertain terms. 


The Council for Social Action learns with deep satis- 
faction of the vigorous protest and organized op posi- 
tion that has been made by the Social Action Commit- 
tee of the Oregon Conference, Rev. George J. Clauss, 
chairman, and by other Congregationalists, to the de- 
portation of Walter Baer; also of the part played by 
Rev. Walter Metcalf, minister of our church in Tampa, 
Florida, in organizing the protest against the murder 
of Joseph Shoemaker. Of Mr. Metcalf, and several 
other ministers of Tampa, the NEw REPUBLIC said 
editorially, ‘they certainly belong in any honor roll of 
fighters for civil liberties in 1935.” 


LEGISLATION TO BE OPPOSED 


In his book Liberty, Everett Dean Martin says, “Freedom of 
speech is, I believe, the liberty on which all other liberties de- 
pend.” It is plain that the defenders of civil liberty must fight 
any restriction by law upon the right to express even the thought 


that is hated. We call the attention of our readers to two bills ~ 


‘which may be voted upon in the next Congress: 


<1. The Kramer Sedition Bill. This bill, reported favorably 

at the last session, is still on the House calendar and can be called 
_ up for vote at any time. It declares that ‘“‘any person who know- 
_ ingly and wilfully shall advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
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ment of the United States by force or violence’ shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both. 


Apparently reasonable, ostensibly aimed at Communists, this 
sedition bill would be a drastic threat to free speech not only 
for Communists but for liberals, and would be directed not 
only, as worded, toward those who advocate the overthrow of 
the government by violence, but against those who are agitating 
for better working conditions. Referring to the actual opera- 
tion of state sedition laws, the A.C.L.U. says, ‘Not one single 
specific advocacy of violence nor an act of violence has been 
proved in prosecutions under them. They have all involved 
activities in strikes, the distribution of ordinary radical propa- 
ganda, sent legally through the mails, or mere membership in 
radical organizations.” 


We must not be misled by the wording of sedition laws. The 
best counsel is to discover how similar laws have been used, 


who supports them, and whether they tend toward fascist sup- - 


pression of free speech. We move quickly to the_loss of all 
civil liberties when we deny even to Communists the right to 
speak theit minds. Those wishing to control such speech might 
concentrate instead on removing the causes which invariably 
call it forth. 


2. The Military Disaffection Bill. ‘This bill, as reported in 
the House (it passed the Senate June 24, 1935), provides “that 
whoever with the intent to incite disaffection advises, counsels, 
urges, or solicits any member of the Army and the Navy of the 
United States to disobey the laws or regulations governing the 
Army and the Navy” or whoever with the same purpose pub- 
lishes or distributes literature inciting to disaffection, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than two years, or both. The bill also provides 


that houses and persons may be searched for incriminating lit- 


erature. 
Again, the bill on the face of it seems reasonable. But the 
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question is, what activities could the terms of the bill actually 
cover? The bill is loosely worded. Aimed to prevent Com- 
munist propaganda in the Army and Navy, it could be used as a 
weapon to punish any criticism of militarism or current military 
and naval practices. Rarely has there been such opposition to 
proposed legislation by religious magazines, church groups, 
liberal and conservative newspapers, labor organizations. If 
the bill is passed, we shall all be prevented from speaking our 
minds freely on the pressing issues of war and peace. 


TEACHERS TO SWEAR LOYALTY 


Twenty-one states, including the District of Columbia, have 
enacted laws requiring teachers to swear ‘‘an oath” to the Con- 
stitution. To the person who looks only on the surface of 
things, this demand that teachers swear loyalty to the Consti- 
tution will seem perfectly proper. Actually these laws are 
fascist in purpose, and are aimed at drastic restriction of the 
rights of teachers to freedom of speech. 

The objections to these laws are numerous. By singling out ° 
teachers, they are a deliberate insult to the teaching profession, 
which cannot honestly be charged with disloyalty. Again, dis- 
loyal teachers would be the first to swear allegiance; they would 
not be deterred by an oath. Furthermore, the use of oaths ex- 
presses the assumption that the purpose of education is to sup- 
port the existent social order uncritically. 

We want to point out two particular objections to this sort 
of legislation. In the first place, it is an attack in the name of 
loyalty to the Constitution upon the basic principle of the Con- 
stitution, namely free speech. For what is the purpose of the 
oath, if not to muzzle teachers, so that no word criticizing the 
present social order is mentioned? Teachers who do not have 
the prestige and power of great universities to protect their 
freedom will be subjected to intimidation and browbeaten into 
silence about controversial matters. 

In the second place, these laws are a political device aimed 
at preventing discussion of the necessity of social change. 


~~ 
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Thus, they are fascist in origin and intent. Oaths have always 
made their appearance when the political order was crumbling. 
They are typical of such countries as Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany, two countries which Americans are not eager to imt- 
tate. 

As Americans we have a right to be proud of our heritage of 
religious and political liberty. Free speech, a free press, and 
freedom of assemblage are the very soul of American life. 
America, however, can’t live by its ancient glory alone. Civil 
liberty must be defended today, as in the past. 

Let America be on guard lest the freedom for which our 
forefathers struggled be snatched from us. 


Campaign On Against Compulsory R.O.T.C. 


Americans do not believe in peacetime conscription. In 
times of peace the army and navy have to fill their ranks from 
those who voluntarily enlist. Most Americans would not want 


‘to change that system. They don’t want their young men to 


be subjected to a period of enforced military service. 


But Americans are not consistent on this point. In 1916, just 
before our entry into the World War, Congress passed the 
National Defense Act. As amended in 1920, this Act provides 
for the organization in civil educational institutions—high 
schools, colleges and universities—of military training units, 
financed from federal funds and supervised by the War De- 
partment. There is no requirement in any federal legislation 
that such military training shall be compulsory. But actually 
it is compulsory in 118 of the civil schools and colleges which 
maintain such units. About 75,000 boys attending these schools 
and colleges are now forced to take military training. 

Americans don’t like conscription of manhood in peacetime. 
But Americans have permitted compulsory military training to 
invade our school system. Is this consistent? Is it desirable? 

‘The Morrill Land Grant Act, passed by Congress in 1862, 


provides for the granting of land to the states for the purpose 


—— 
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of establishing and maintaining agricultural colleges. Under 
the terms of this Act military science courses must be offered at 
such institutions. But land grant colleges are under no obliga- 
tion in this law to require military training of all students. 


It is, under the National Defense Act, however, that most 
of the military training units in our schools and colleges have 
been established. By Section 40 of this Act, passed in 1916 and 
amended in 1920, Congress authorizes the President to es- 
tablish and maintain an elective or compulsory Reserve Off- 
cers’ Training Corps unit wherever certain conditions, satis- 
factory to the Secretary of War, are subscribed to by those 
school authorities who request that a unit be installed. 


WAR DEPARTMENT INVADES THE SCHOOLS 


The World War ended on a note of war weariness but not 
before the peoples of the world had been thoroughly indoc- 
trinated by the philosophy of ‘‘preparedness.’’ Swayed by war 
hysteria. and war psychology Americans became more con- 
vinced than before that “an adequate national defense’ was 
necessary. Quite generally they have assented to ever increas- 
ing expenditures on army and navy, until the appropriations 
for current military purposes will amount to approximately 
$1,000,000,000 annually, the largest expenditure we have ever 
made in peacetime. 

It is against this background of “preparedness” that the mili- 
tary training situation in our schools and colleges must be 
seen. The invasion of our school system by the War Depart- 
ment is quite logical, if one accepts the premises of the “pre- 
paredness” philosophy. For if we must be prepared for war, 

why should we not make preparation for war an essential 
element in the education of our youth? If the United States 
must be ready for another, perhaps inevitable, world conflict, 
is it not the course of wisdom to teach to all our young men 
the elementary principles of modern warfare? Certainly there 
is nothing wrong with compulsory military training in our 
school system—if one accepts the militarist point of view. 


> 
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See how extensively the school system has been invaded by 
the War Department. In 1913 there were only 85 men as- 
signed by the War Department to school military training 
units. By 1933 that number had been increased to 1,658. Be- 
fore the World War 57 institutions were listed as giving mili- 
tary training with War Department aid. By 1933 there were 
about 300 such institutions. In the period prior to the War, 
federal expenditures for these activities amounted to about 
$700,000 a year. Today the figure is about $10,000,000 (which 
includes not only direct appropriations, but also pay and al- 
lowances of War Department men on duty with units, and the 
expense of free issues from Wat Department stocks). 


CHURCH PEOPLE LEAD PROTEST 


When Congregationalists and Christians were invited in the 
recent Peace Plebiscite to express their convictions on com- 
pulsory military training they voted by almost two to one in. 
favor of its abolition. This was one of the very few proposi- 
tions consistently opposed by all groups in all parts of the 
country. They indicated decisively their support of the many 
resolutions passed in recent years condemning the compulsory 


feature of R.O.T.C. 


Church people have a special reason for objecting to this 
compulsory military training. They oppose it not primarily 
because it is educationally valueless and perhaps even harm- 
ful and not primarily because it militarizes the mind of youth. 
They oppose, it essentially because of the dilemma into which 
it thrusts the Christian conscience. 


Several years ago two Methodist students refused on grounds 
of conscience to take the military training required at the | 
University of California. Suspended, they took their case into 


od local courts and finally to the Supreme Court of the United 
tates, 


Here were churchmen who refused to prepare for war be- 
cause they believed that preparation for war was a violation | 
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of the Christian religion. Believing that the voice of conscience 
must be obeyed at any cost, they had refused to participate in 
compulsory military training. What would the Supreme Court 
say to this? Would it declare that such freedom of conscience 
was guaranteed by the Constitution? Would it order the Uni- 
versity to re-instate these students? 


SUPREME COURT vs. CONSCIENCE 


No. In regard to the supposed guarantee of freedom of 
conscience by the Constitution the Court ruled that “the con- 
scientious objector is relieved from the obligation to bear arms 
in obedience to no constitutional provision, expressed or im- 
plied; but because, and only because, it has accorded with the 
policy of Congress thus to relieve him.” (italics ours) In other 
words, any exemption from the obligation to bear arms comes 
not from the Constitution but from acts of Congress, and 
since Congress had not acted to exempt conscientious objectors 
from compulsory military training, the Court declared that the 
University was within its rights in suspending the two students. 


This decision has put into bold relief one of the most diffi- 
cult problems churchmen will have to face—the relation be- 
tween church and state. The church stands for the primacy of 
conscience—“we ought to obey God rather than men.” The 
state refuses to recognize any higher authority than itself— 
it has as the Supreme Court declared, “the power, in the last 
extremity, to compel the armed service of any citizen in the 
land, without regard to... his views in respect of the justice 
or morality of the particular war or war in general.” (italics 
ours). 

The relation between church and state is a major problem, 
too big to discuss here. But it is a problem that will have to be 
fought out, to a finish. And in compulsory military training 
we have a convenient handle by which to grasp that bigger 
problem. Here freedom of conscience is plainly denied. The 
conscientious objector is made subject to suspension or other 
penalty. Fortunately we do not have to solve the whole prob- 
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lem of the relation between church and state first. We can 
win a victory for the free conscience on this single front. In 
the fight against compulsory military training the Christian 
Church has a tremendous opportunity today to defend its basic 
ptinciple—the free conscience. 

Except in three or four states where military training is 
made compulsory in state universities by law, no school, col- 
lege or university in the United States is required to make mili- 
tary training compulsory. With the exception just noted, all 
schools are absolutely free to abolish the compulsory feature 
of military training and to place it on an elective basis. 


TWO METHODS OF APPROACH 


It will be suggested that since in most instances the sole 
authority to decide whether such military training should be 
elective or compulsory rests in the local school authorities, the 
most effective approach would be to bring pressure to bear 
upon single schools, petitioning the administration either to 
exempt the conscientious objector or to make military training 
elective. This is the approach that has been followed in years 
past. But while real gains have been made in this-direction, 

the most effective approaches is not along this road. For a 
whole year, a group of Congregationalists has been trying to 
secure full exemption for a conscientious objector in one of | 
the largest private universities in New England—and without — 
success thus far. 


| 
) 
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Local school authorities are often extremely conservative 
and militaristic, and do not yield readily to local agitation. 
The decision of the Supreme Court shows that there is no legal 

action possible at present to require schools to exempt the 
) “4 conscientious objector. But the Supreme Court did indicate. 
_ that relief might be had by new federal and state legisl 
ie Such relief is no longer far distant. On July Ay na- 


of Minnesota introduced ident 
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junit shall be established or maintained at any school or college 

“until such institution shall have satisfied the Secretary of War 
ithat enrollment in such unit (except in the case of essentially 
imilitary schools) is elective and not compulsory.” (italics ours). 

Congress has power to decide how federal funds shall be 

jused. By control of the federal purse, upon which all R.O.T.C. 
‘units are dependent, Congress can at one stroke abolish .com- 
pulsion in military training. 

Those who have sought for many years to give church sup- 
port to the conscientious objector now at last have the oppor- 
tunity to give effective assistance. The Council for Social 
Action asks your support in its campaign to secure the passage 
of the bill. The Council has consulted its legal advisers, Henry 
P. Chandler and Frank McCulloch, both of the Chicago bar, 
who have stated that in their opinion the Nye-Kvale Bill is 
constitutional and within the right of Congress to enact. 


WHAT WE CAN DO 


Let us all give our support. This is what you can do: 


1. Write to. your Congressman and two Senators urging 
them to support the bill when it comes before Congress. 


2. Write to Hon. John J. McSwain, Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. and to Hon. Morris Sheppard, Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., urging their committees to act favorably upon 
the bill, reporting it early to the House and Senate. 

3. Arouse’ public support for the measure by programs in 
your church and community. (The Council for Social Action 
will provide you with literature). Send resolutions to your 
local papers and to your Congressman and Senators. 
Compulsion in military training must go. The R.O. yee 
must be put upon an elective basis. The conscientious objector 
must be supported. Here is our great Spporcanty, to win a 
Bor for the free conscience. 


eek 
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« COMMITTEES IN ACTION » 


Vermont. The Conference Committee reports that a seminar 
was held in Essex Junction the end of October. Addresses 
were made on the C.S.A. and the social problems with which 
it deals. Cooperatives were the subject one whole forenoon. 

Rhode Island. The Conference Committee formulated dras- 
tic resolutions against gambling in churches and against state 
licensing of ‘‘dine and dance’’ resorts. These made front page 
headlines in leading papers, and thus reached the attention 
of church people generally. The Committee was one of the 
sponsors of the Providence Armistice Day Meeting at Brown 
University. In December it called together local church Social 
Action Committees to discuss cooperatives, neutrality, and 
other current problems. Mrs. Elizabeth Whiting was one of 
the speakers. 

Wisconsin. A one-day convention of laymen was held in 
Madison, under the auspices of the Conference and the Madi- 
son Committees. There were delegations from 27 towns and 
30 churches. Four talks on neutrality, the plebiscite, coop- 
eratives, and the religious basis of social action were given by 
laymen. The principal address was made by Hubert C. Herring. 

Iowa. Under the auspices of the Congregational Men’s Club 
of Grinnell a conference of laymen convened to discuss the 
social responsibility of the churches. One of the addresses 
was made by Frank W. McCulloch. 


California. The Conference Committee of Southern Cali- 


fornia requested the C.S.A. to add Vigilantism, the Oriental — 


Exclusion Act, Temperance, and Birth Control to its objectives. 
Massachusetts. ‘The Conference Committee adopted a six- 
point program which included promoting the plebiscite, in- 


terest in state legislation, organizing Social Action Committees 


in Associations, setting up seminars at spring Association meet- 
ings, study of the threat of fascism in American life, and 
planning for the state Conference meeting in May. 
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Recent Books On Social Reconstruction 


Farewell to Poverty by Maurice Parmelee. Wiley, 1935, $3.50. Who 
pays for war? Professor Parmelee answers this and _ related 
questions. 

I\War, No Glory, No Profit, No Need by Norman Thomas. Stokes, 
1935, $1.50. “Wars are neither made nor averted at the last 
moment,” declares Norman Thomas. “If the horror of the next 
war appalls us, the time to avoid it is now.” 

iThe Crisis of the Middle Class by Lewis Corey. Covici, 1935, $2.50. 
Analyzes the changing property relations of the small business 
enterpriser and salaried employees. 

‘Some American People by Erskine Caldwell. McBride, 1935, $2.00. 
A reporter with keen social insight tells what he saw in the drought 
area, how the automobile worker fares in Detroit, and how the 
sharecropper lives in his native South. 


Pamphlets for the Literature Table’ 


_ America Must Act by Francis B. Sayre. World Peace Foundation, 1935, 
75 pp., 35c. Analyzes the ‘menace of economic nationalism in 
clear and simple terms and presents the case for cooperative ac- 
tion in international fields.’’ (Special price to ministers, social 
action committees, literature secretaries for church literature tables, 
ministerial meetings and conferences at 5 copies for 50c.). 

Made in the U. S. A., Foreign Policy Association. 1935, 28 pp., 25c. 
paper, 35c. board. These Headline Books with pictures of facts 
provide a balanced background against which the reader may make 

“up his mind on international questions. 

The Struggle for Civil Liberty on the Land, American Civil Liberties 
Union. 1935, 48 pp., 10c. Deals with recent struggles of farmers 

| and farm laborers for the right to organize. 

A Study of Neutrality Legislation, International Conciliation. 1936, 

: 61 pp., 5c. The National Peace Conference Bill with an intro- 
duction by J. T. Shotwell. 


Packets are now ready on the following issues: 
Neutrality Cooperatives Military Training 
Child Labor Civil Liberties Social Security 
These packets contain a study outline, reading list, source material 
and copies of bills if legislation is pending. Order from the 
Council for Social Action. Enclose 25c. each. 


A PRAYER 


O God, the Unconquerable Spirit in man, help us to 
rebuild the world for more splendid lives than ours; add 
wisdom to the ardor of the young, and loving kindness 
to the musings of the old, make our eyes aware of things 
that are too gentle to proclaim themselves; give us emotion 
far beyond the fret of nerves; free us from fear of our own 
brothers, and from the triple curse es greed, intolerance, 
and eg le 


Bring down the tyrant, opie the victims Shenae 
_ and equate the rewards of labor nearer to the needs 
men; and accustom us to work, not for the snatched | 


but for the common good and for the re ae 


_ mankind.... 


Give patience to ite who 3h it ene : 

hope to those who have oe reli 
MM oe ill our hearts with Vo te 

i " se our children’ S eae 


